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'[Thé Old Blue Boar, Holborn. ] , 


In the statutes for the regulation of the city of London, 
which were made 552 years ago (in 1285, the thirteenth 
year of the reign of Edward I.), it is complained that 
“divers persons do resort unto the city,”—foreigners 
and others, some of them suspicious characters, who 
had fled from their own country, or had been banished 
—and. “of these some do become brokers, hostelers, 
and innkeepers within the city as freely as though they 
were good and lawful men of the franchise of the 
city; and some do nothing but run up and down 
through the streets, more by night than by day, and 
are well attired in clothing and array, and have their 
food of delicate meats and costly; neither do they use 
any craft or merchandise, nor have they any lands or 
tenements whereof to live, nor any friend to find them ; 
and through such persons many perils do often happen 
in the city.” To remedy these mischiefs, no foreigner 
was to be allowed to become an innkeeper or hosteler 
unless he was a freeman of the city. It was also com- 
plained that “offenders going about by night do com- 
monly resort and have their meetings and evil talk in 
taverns more than elsewhere, and there do seek for 
shelter, lying in wait, and watching their time to do 
mischief.” To put a stop to this, none were to keep | 
Vo, VI, 








taverns for the sale of wine and ale open after the 
tolling of the curfew. 

Chaucer, in his prologue to the ‘ Canterbury Tales,’ 
celebrates the Tabard, now called the Talbot, inn, in 
Southwark :— 

« Befell that, i in that season on a day, 
In Southwark at the Tabard as I lay, 
Ready to wenden on my pilgrimage | 
To Canterbury with devout courage,” 
and he tells us the entertainment which the company of 
pilgrims received — 
“Great cheer made our host everich on, 
And to the supper set he us anon ; 
And served us with vitail of the best, 
Strong was the wine, and well to drink us leste ” 
Of the cook who accompanied the party it is said— 
« Well could he know a draught of London ale.” 


London ale was probably the best of that time, a cha- 
racter which has been since usurped in some measure, 
by London porter. 

Lydgate, a priest and voluminous poet, or rather 
rhymer, who flourished at the end of the 14th and 
beginning of the 15th centuries, (he was a young man 
when Chaucer was old,) has left a poem, entitled, 
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*London Lyckpenny,’ the whole of which fs ‘given m 
Strutt’s ‘ View of Manners,’ and a portion of it in 
* Ellis’s Specimens of the Early English Poets.’ ‘Two 
or three verses of it will convey an ‘idea of the appear- 
ance London presented to a stranger upwards of 400 
years ago. Lydgate supposes his hero to have arrived 
at Westminstér Hall in quest of redress for some legal 
wrong. Westniinster and London were then distinct 
cities, separated by the country. The penniless stranger 
having failed in obtaining the redress he sought for in 
Westminster Hall, turns away, and he is assailed by 
Flemings, who ask him what he will buy ? 
« Fine felt hats, or spectacles to read, 

Lay down your silver, and here you may speed.” 
He then goes to Westminster Gate, and cooks offer 
him bread, with ale and wine, and “ ribs of beef,” 

« A fair cloth they gan for to spread, 

But, wanting money, I might not be sped.” 


So from Westminster he goes on to London :-— 


* Then unto London I did me hie, 
Of all the land it beareth the price, 
* Hot peascods!’ one began to ery, 
‘ Strawberry ripe, and cherries in the tyse!’ [on the twig. ] 
One bid me come near and buy some spice; 
Pepper and saffron they gan me hede, [bid] 
But for lack of money I might not speed, 
Then to the Cheap I gan me drawn 
Where much people I saw for to stand ; 
One offered me velvet, silk, and lawn, 
Another he taketh me by the hand, 
* Here is Paris thread, the finest in the land!’ 
I never was used to such things, indeed, 
And, wanting money, I might not speed, 
Then went I forth by London stone, 
Throughout all Canwyke { Cannon] Street, 
Drapers much cloth me offered anon : 
Then comes me one cried ‘ hot sheep’s 
One cried mackerel, rysses [rushes] green another gan gree 


cr 
One babe vd, buy a hood to cover my head, 
But, for want of money, I might not be sped. 
Then I hied me unto East Cheap, 
One cries ribs of beef, and many a pie, 
Pewter pots they clattered on a heap; 
There was harp, pipe, and minstrelsy ; 


Yea, by cock, nay, by cock, some began ery. 
Some sung of Jenken Julyan for their sel, ; 
But, for lack of money, I might not speed, 


Then into Cornhill anon I yode [went] 

Where was mueh stolen gear; among 

I saw where hung mine own hood 

That I had lost among the throng; 

To buy my own hood I thought it wrong: 
L-knew it, well as I did niy creed, » ~ t 
But, for lack of money, I could not speed. 

* The taverner took me by the sleeve, 

. . * Sir,’ saith he, ‘ will you our wine assay?’ 
I answered, ‘ that can not much me grieve, 
A penny can do no more than it may;’ 

I drank a pint, and for it did pay ; 

Yet, sore a-hungered, from thence r yede. 
And, wanting money, I could not speed.” 


. In Edward the Sixth’s reign an Act was passed (7th 
Edward VI. c. 5—1552) to “ avoyde the great price 


and excess of wynes,” in the ‘preamble of which it~is- 


stated that there’ was “ muche evill rule and common 
resort of misruled persones used and frequented in 
many taverns of late newly sett uppe in very: great 
noumbre in-back lanes, corners, aud suspicious. places 
withyn the cytie of London, and in divers other towns 
and villages within this realme.” ~The number of 
taverns to be licensed in London was restrictéd to forty, 
and in Westminster to three. 

There is,in No. 170 of the ‘ Penny Magazine, a 
brief acéount of the number of ints in London in 1684, 


It appears that the whole number of inns in’ London’ 


at that period was eighty-two. Of this number the 


most important appear to have been the Castle; Smith-’ 
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field ; Red Liou, Aldersgate Street ; Bear and Ragged 
Staff, Smithfield; Belle Sauvage, Ludgate Hill; Bull, 
Bishopsgate Street; Castle, Wood Street; George, 
Holborn Bridge; George, Aldersgate’ Street; Queen's 
Head, Southwark; White Swan, Holborn Bridge ; 
Blossoms, Lawrence Lane; Spread Eagle, Grace- 
church Street. The majority of these are still among” 
our respectable inns, especially as coaching‘and com-, 
mercial establishments, though of course they are. 
eclipsed by the splendour of our modern hotels. 

At present in the metropolis there are 396 inns, 
hotels, and taverns, many of them magnificent, all of 
them more or less spacious and extensive establishments, 
If to this we add a number of large private boarding- 
houses, we shall have at‘least 430 houses for the recep- 
tion and entertainment of strangers residing tempo- 
rarily in London. But this is exclusive of the great 
number of licensed victuallers (i. e. keepers of public 
houses), especially in the city and about the docks, 
who accommodate strangers, of coffee-rooms and eating- 
houses, some of which"have lodging-houses attached to 
them, and of the many private houses which are pro- 
fessionally lodging-houses. Of the numbers of these 
we cannot arrive at any satisfactory approximation. 

The number of fashionable hotels—that is, of esta- 
blishments where everything is on the highest scale of 


‘elegance and expense, and which may be fitly termed 


palace-inns—is about thirty. They are all situated, 
as might be naturally expected, at the “ west end.” 
For instance, Mivart (a well-known name in the lists 
of fashionable arrivals and departures) has two hotels, 
one in Brook Street, Grosvenor Square, the other in 
Davis Street, Berkeley Square; Warren’s Hotel is in 
Regent Street; Fenton’s in St. James’s Street; Lim- 
mer’s in George Street, Hanover Square; the Claren- 
don, both in New Bond Street and in Albemarle Street ; 
the Burlington, in Old Burlington Street; Wright's 
Hotel, in Dover Street, Piccadilly; and so of the rest, 


-all of them lying at no very considerable distance from 


each other. The increase of hotels has, however, been 
much checked by the establishment of “ Clubs,” of 
which we may have to speak hereafter. 

The commercial inns are more scattered about Lon- 
don. Many of these, though not aiming at the ele- 
gance of the fashionable hotels, are yet wealthy, long- 
established, and comfortable houses. Those from which 
the mail-coaches run are the Golden Cross, at Charing 
Cross ; the Rolt-in-Tun, Fleet Street ; the White Horse, 
Fetter Lane; the Bell and Crown, Holborn; the Sara-_ 
cen’s Head, Snowhill; the Swan with two Necks, Lad - 
Lane; the Spread Eagle, Gracechurch Street, the Belle’ 
Sauvage, Ludgate Hill; and the Bull and Mouth, 
opposite the General’ Post Office, in St. Martin’s-le- 
Grand. There are a number of other inns, which, ' 
though not running mail coaches, are yet extensive’ 
stage-coach establishments; and many others which ~ 
are eminent as waggon inns. The engraving at the 
head of this article represents the “ George and Blue’ 
Boar,” in Holborn, as it appeared some years ago. It’ 
has since been considerably altered, and the open gal- 
leries no longer exist. = ‘ 

Some of the taverns are well known, from their con-* 
nexion with political, charitable, or festive meetings. ° 
Such, for instance, are ‘the London, and the City of? 
London taverns, both in Bishopsgate Street; the Al-' 
bion, in Aldersgate Street ; the Crown and Anchor, in‘ 
the Strand; the Freemasons’ Tavern, in ‘Lincoln’s Inn’ 
Fields ; the British Coffee-house and Tavern, in Cock-’ 
spur Street; the London Coffee-house and ‘Tavern on’ 
Ludgate Hill; and even, to go out of the heart of Lon- 
don to its southern verge, the Horns Tavern fronting 
Kennington Common. Other’ taverns have various” 
characteristics, Liloyd’s Coffee-howse, and‘Garraway’s,’ 
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the first at the Royal Exchange, the other not far from 
it, in Change Alley, are associated with marine intelii- 
gence, underwriters, stock-jobbing, and auctions; the 
Chapter Coffee-house, a grave and quiet-looking place, 
in Paternoster Row, close to St. Paul’s Churchyard, is 
much dedicated to the business of booksellers; Peel's, 
in Fleet Street, and Deacon’s, in Walbrook, are sought 
for by those who wish to consult numerous files of news- 
papers of every description, provincial and foreign; the 
Jover of literary reminiscences and associations may 
stroll down Fleet Street, seek for Dr. Johnson's Tavern, 
in Bolt Court, endeavour to ascertain the site of the 
Devil Tavern, where Ben Jonson held his club, and 
Swift, and Addison, and Garth, and Steele have dined, 
or else turn aside into the Mitre. If he mourn the 
almost total obliteration of the old taverns of the clas- 
sical eras of Elizabeth and Anne, he may cross over to 
Southwark, and though even there the hand of im- 
provement is at work, still he will find some traces of 
* former days.” 

. We have heard a great deal, of late years, about the 
extraordinary increase and splendour of “ gin-palaces,” 
and the consequent fearful demoralization of the labour- 
ing population. An able writer in an able book, which 
was published in 1833. says, “ As to gin-shops, London 
is improving most rapidly, both in number and finery ; 
every week, almost every day, producing a new gin-shop, 
fitted up with spring-doors, plate-glass, mahogany or 
rose-wood, all more elegant, as they say in America, 
than the gin-shops which sprung up the week before.*” 
After this, the reader may perhaps hardly credit the 
assertion that there are not more public-houses now to 
a population of nearly 2,000,000 than there were to a 
population between 600,000 and 700,000. In 17235, 
when the population was probably not more than 
600,000 (it was certainly not more than 700,000), a 
committee .of the Middlesex magistrates reported, that 
it appeared from retuins made by the high and petty 
constables, certified on eeth, that there were then in the 
metropolis, exclusive of the city of London and South- 
wark, 6187 houses and shops “ wherein geneva or other 
strong waters are sold by retail.” And the committee 
add, “‘ although this number is exceeding great, and far 
beyond all proportion to the wants of the inhabitants 
(being in some parishes every tenth house, in others 
every seventh, and in one of the largest every fifth 
house), we have g:eat reason to believe it is very short 
of the true number, there being none returned but such 
who sell publicly in shops or houses, though it is known 
there are many others who sell by retail, even in the 
streets and highways, some on bulks and stalls set up 
for that purpose, and others in wheelbarrows, who are 
not returned; and many more who sell privately in 
garrets, cellars, back rooms, and other places not pub- 
licly exposed to view, and which thereby escaped the 
notice of our officers.” If to the 6187 reported, we 
add only 1000 for the city of London and Southwark, 
and 500 for illegal places, we shall have 7687 houses 
and shops selling liquors in the metropolis during the 
year 1725. 

Again, in 1750 (the population had not materially 
increased), it was stated to a Committee of the House 
of Commons that there were about 16,009 houses in 
the city of London, and that about 1050 licenses were 
granted yearly to victuallers, which was about one 
house to fifteen. In Westminster there were about 
17,000 houses, of which there were about 1300 licensed 
and 900 unlicensed, that. sold liquors, which was about 
one house in eight. The High Constable of Holborn 
stated that in his district there were 7066 houses, of 
which 1350, licensed and unlicensed, sold liquor; being 
about one house in five and a quarter. . In St. Giles’s 
alone there were 506 gin-shops to 2000 houses, being 

_ * ‘England and America,’ vol.i., p. 61, — . 
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above one house in-four, besides about eighty-twe 
twopenny-houses* of the greatest} infamy, where gin 
was the principal liquor drank. 

Now, in London, at present, there are not above 
3780 licensed victuallers, to which we may add about 
130 retailers of beer. From the vigilance of the Ex- 
cise there cannot be many illegal places; but let us 
state the entire number at 4000, Many of these 
licensed victuallers have large and most respectable 
houses; the greater number supply their respective 
neighbourhoods with malt liquors for family consump- 
tion: and even the “ gin palaces” owe their crowds of 
votaries, not to a positive increase in the numbers of 
these houses, and an increased thirst for gin in the 
population, but to the fact of there not being an in- 
crease of houses correspondingly with the great increase 
of the population, which fact will also explain why and 
by what means the gin-shops have become, many of 
them at least, “ gin-palaces.” The great sums which 
are well known to be paid for the goodwill of a licensed 
victualler's house not only confirms this, but also con- 
tributes to keep up and perpetuate the monopoly. In 
truth, the present generation of the working people of 
London are, when compared with their fathers and 
grandfathers, advanced immensely in all the better 
qualities of temperance, consideration, intelligence, and 
propriety of demeanour. May their further advance be 
more and more evident, till a gin-shop shall look as 
antique a thing as the Old Blue Boar at the head of 
our article. 

The licensed victuallers’ houses are, many of them, 
professedly chop-houses ; and all are bound by law to 
provide in their tap-rooms the means and conveniences 
for working men to cook and eat their dinners. Thus 
it is a common practice for those who are laboriously 
employed, and whose homes are too distant from their. 
places of business, to purchase a steak or a chop at the 
butcher's, and, taking it into some neighbouring public- 
house, have it comfortably cooked, and be supplied 
with eating conveniences; and this accommodation is 
afforded for, perhaps, an extra halfpenny on the price, 
of the pint of porter, or even without that extra charge. 
The eating-houses and coffee-rooms (not the taverns. 
which bear the name of coffee-houses) are breaking in 
upon this old practice of resorting to the tap-room for 
the purpose of dining. At the eating-houses dinners 
are supplied both cheaply and comfortably ; a man may 
dine in London at one place comfortably for 10d. or 1s., 
and perhaps a few doors farther off, if he wishes to be 
extravagant, he may dine elegantly at five times the 
price. The coffee-shops (as they are called) are chiefly 
frequented by the working and middle classes, where, 
with coffee, tea, eggs, chops, &c., there is usually a 
plentiful supply of newspapers and other periodical 
literature. ‘There are at present about 300 coffee-rooms 
and 250 eating-houses in London, none of which are 
licensed to sell spirituous liquors. 

We can hardly conclude this paper without reference 
to the signs of inns and public-houses. The reader 
who feels a curiosity respecting the etymology and 
signification of signs, may look at No. 253, in vol. v. of 
the ‘ Penny Magazine.’ He may be amused by learn- 
ing, that in London there are upwards of seventy 
public-houses bearing the name of the “ Grapes,” sixty- 
two “ Ships,” and twenty-eight Ships combined with 
something else, such as “ Ship and Shovel” and “ Ship 
and Shears;” no less than 205 “‘ White Bears,” ‘‘ White 
Harts,” ‘“‘ White Horses,” and “ White Swans;” eighty- 
eight “ King’s Arms,” and sixty-nine “ King’s: Heads ;” 
fifty-six ‘ Queen’s Heads and Arms; seventy-four 
“ Crowns,” and fifty-three combined Crowns ; fifty-six 
“Coach and Horses,” twenty-six “ Bells,” nineteen 
“ Feathers,” .and the same* number of “* Fountains ;” 

_* Twopenny was a species of malt liquor “ ‘ vogue. 
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fifty-one with the name of “ George,” and forty-six 
“George and Dragon,” “George and Vulture,” and 
“ George the Fourth ;” sixteen “ Green Dragons,” 
twenty-two “Green Men,” but only four “ Green Men 
and Still.’ We have seven “ Ben Jonsons,” nine 
“* Shakspeares,” sixteen “ Lord Nelsons,” and about 
twenty-five “* Wellingtons,” lord, marquis, and duke; 
and, not to add any more, a “ Bleeding Heart,” a 
** Man loaded with Mischief,” and a “ Good Woman” 
—-that is, a woman without a head, 





ON THE WINGS AND TAILS OF BIRDS, 
Wirn the exception of the bats, no mammalia enjoy the 
powers of flight, though many, by means of an expanse 
of skin stretched along the sides from the fore to the 
hinder limbs, are capable of taking skimming leaps, 
and during the continuance of the leap even able to 
alter their course. Among reptiles, amphibia, and 
fishes, there’ are no species endowed with flight, and 
but few enabled to take those skimming leaps which 
the flying squirrels, the flying lemur (Galeopithecus), 
and the flying opossums practise with such sweeping 
elegance of movement. -'There are, however, a few. 
Among the reptiles we may mention the flying dragons, 
beautiful little lizards, in which’ the six false ribs on 
each side are extended outwards to a considerable 
extent, and form the stretchers of a fine membrane, 
which constitutes an admirable parachute. Among 
fishes, the flying-fish is celebrated for its skimming 
Jeaps in the air, which the magnitude of its pectoral 
fins enables it to execute. But, if we except the bats, 
neither the mammalia, nor the lower classes of the 
vertebrate division of the animal kingdom alluded to, 
present us with animals formed for sustaining them- 
selves in the air, and of winging their way according 
to their pleasures or necessities. One class, however, 
consists so universally of animals endowed with the 
powers of flight, that the few exceptions met with, in 
which this faculty is denied, strike us from their sin- 
gularity, and almost seem to be out of the pale of their 
class. We need not say that we allude to birds, the 
class aves, the feathered tribes of air. 

Diversified in their habits, the power of flight is a 
common endowment. It is enjoyed not only by the 
swallow, that migrates to distant latitudes, coming and 
going with the seasons,—not only by the humming- 
bird, whose motions are almost too rapid for the eye 
to follow,—but by such as seek their food upon the 
ground, whether seeds or insects,—by such as make 
the trees their abode, and weave their nests among the 
branches, and by a throng of dwellers upon the surface 
of the ocean, which gain their sustenance from its ex- 
haustless magazine. Terrestrial, arboreal, waders, or 
oceanic (with a few remarkable exceptions), all are 
capable of leaving the earth, the trees, the marsh, or 
the sea, and of winging their way in the regions of the 
air. It must be confessed, however, that the powers of 
flight are not alike in all ;—some are untiring on the 
wing,—others, again, are incapable of long continuance, 
and become speedily exhausted by their efforts. ‘The 
character of the flight of birds also is as variable as its 
capability of continuance: in these respects, indeed, 
every species has its own peculiarities more or less 
strongly marked, so that a practised naturalist will 
know a species by its flight alone ;—we here allude 
more especially to the birds of our own island, with 
which we have the opportunity of becoming acquainted 
in a state of nature. The organs of aérial progression, 
by which a bird elevates itself and maintains and di- 
rects its course, it need hardly be stated, are essentially 
the wings ; but the ¢ail is also of considerable import- 
ance, and must be regarded as subsidiary to the former. 
The wings and tajl of a bird, however, would be of 
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little avail, were not its whole structure consonant to 
the efficient use of these organs; the action of the 
wings presupposes muscles of enormous strength, and 
possessing the power of continuing long at work ;— 
conjoined with which there must be both lightness and 
a proper contour of body. Nor is the nature of the 
general clothing to be put out of the account: scales 
would be inadmissible; hair little less so; but feathers, 
while they increase the superficies of the body (being 
full and deep), are so light, that the body, thus enlarged, 
becomes comparatively of less specific gravity than i 
clothed with an equal volume of fur. The form,—the 
muscular strength,—the extent of the lungs, and of the 
air-cells proceeding from them,—the contour of the 
body and the nature of its clothing,—tend thus, in 
beautiful harmony with its express organs of flight, to 
endow the bird for soaring in the sky, and traversing 
the realms of air. 

And here we may inquire more minutely into the 

structure of those organs upon which the power of 
flight immediately depends, viz., the wings, and in a 
secondary degree the tail, 
- The wings consist of an osseous framework, acted 
upon by muscles, the tendons of which are respectively 
inserted into the several bones composing it, the whole 
being covered with skin, and affording a solid basis, 
upon which rest the feathers essentially requisite for 
flight, and distinguished by their shape and arrange- 
ment. ‘The disposition of the muscles and tendons of 
the wing afford a beautiful display of mechanical con- 
trivance; we shall not, however, attempt to describe 
them, as it would be to depart from our present design ; 
but we cannot omit a description of the osseous frame- 
work, inasmuch as it is immediately connected with the 
arrangement and fixedness of the feathers. As in man, 
the wing, which is in fact the arm of the bird, consists 
of the true-arm, the fore-arm, and the hand, 





[Bones of the Wing.] 


The true-arm consists of the Aumerus, or os humert, 
A; this bone is cylindrical and hollow, and its head is 
received into a shallow cavity of the seapula, or shoulder- 
blade, at the angle made by the sudden turn and descent 
of the large coracoid process, which in birds is attached 
at its posterior extremity to the anterior margin of the 
breast-bone, so as to form a supplemental clavicle, a. 
The fore-arm consists of an ulna, 8, and radius, c—the 
radius is very slender. The ulna has often a row of 
tubercles on its upper surface; indicating the situation 
of the barrels of the secondary quill-feathers, which are 
supported by it. © rf 

The hand is divided as usual into carpus, metdcarpus, 
and phalanges. The bones of the carpus, p, are small, 
and two in number. ‘The metacarpus, 8, consists of a 
single bone, formed by the union of two anchyloses at 
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each of their extremities; on its anterior edge at the 
base is seated the thumb-bone, a single pointed piece, 
F. The fingers, G, are two; the first consists of two 
phalanges, a broad basal bone, as if several were com- 
pacted into one, and a small pointed terminal bone. 
The second finger consists merely of a smail styloid 
portion in close contact with the first phalanz of the 
first finger. The hand thus formed is destitute of all 
those powers which we are accustomed to ascribe to 
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such an organ; it is a firm inflexible support for a 
series of stiff elastic feathers continuous with those pro- 
ceeding from the ulna, 

The bones of the wing being thus briefly described, 
we shall advert to the arrangement of those feathers 
which give this organ its expanse, and which beat the 
air in the act of flight. For the clear understanding 
of this part of the subject, we present the wing of a 
common buzzard, stripped of all its feathers, except 
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[Wing of the Common Buzzard.] 


these, in order that their relative position may be seen. 
Those arising from the hand and ulna, are termed quill- 
feathers (Remiges), They are divided into two sets; 
first, a set arising from the hand, a, consisting of the 
most important of the series, and mainly instrumental 
by their length and shape, their stiffness or flexibility, 
in determining the character or the power of the flight. 
They are termed the Primaries, or primary quill-feathers, 
and are ten in number, but they differ in: form, as well 
as in relative length. The second set arise exclusively 
from the ulna, and are termed the secondaries, or 
secondary quill-feathers, 8; they are usually shorter, 
broader, and less rigid than the former; their number 
varies. From the small bone which represents the 
thumb, arise certain short stiff feathers, lying close upon 
the quills of the primaries, and constituting the spurious 
wing or winglet, c. 

Besides these, there is a group of feathers termed 
tertiaries, arising from the humeral joint of the fore- 
arm, and which, in many birds, as the curlews, plovers, 
lapwings, &c., are very long, forming a sort of pointed 
appendage, very apparent during flight: in most birds, 
however, they are very short, or not to be discriminated 
from the rest of the greater coverts, of which, in fact, 
they are a continuation ; hence they cannot strictly be 
reckoned among the quill-feathers. ‘The same obser- 
vation also applies to the feathers, p, attached to the 
upper part of the Aumerus, and termed scapularies ; 
these lie along the-sides of the back, and in many birds 
are of great length. The position of these feathers, 
and of the coverts, will be seen in the annexed sketch, 
which is the expanded wing of a curlew. 
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[ Wing of a Curlew. ] 


A, A series of feathers, termed the lesser coverts, disposed 
in seale-like order, row after row, on the fore-arm and 





carpal-joint ; they cover the barrels of the quill-feathers; 
below them extends a series of larger feathers, 8, which 
sweep across the wing, encroaching far on the primaries, 
and when the wing is closed usually hiding the secon- 
daries ; these are the greater coverts, of which the éer- 
tiaries are to be regarded as a continuation. The 
under surface of the wing is lined with softer feathers, 
termed under coverts. 

Such is a general sketch of the mechanism of the 
wing of a bird, and before we enter upon a consideva- 
tion of the modifications of form to which it is subject, 
we shall proceed to areview of the mechanism of the 
feathers forming the tai/, or rudder. 

The caudal or coccygeal vertebra, form a moveable 
adjunct to the immoveable sacrum, which in the bird 
anchyloses with the haunch-bones, so as to constitute 
a solid whole. The last bone of the caudal vertebra 
(which are few in number) is larger than the rest, and 
of a different figure ; it is compressed laterally, and has 
much resemblance to one of the spinous processes of the 
dorsal portion of the vertebral column in mammalia. 

The development of this bone will be found on con- 
sideration to be necessary, inasmuch as it supports the 
tail-feathers, the quills of which are fixed in capsules, 
as well as powerful muscles, for the purpose of acting 
on these feathers, for they are capable of being ex- 
panded (as in the turkey-cock) or closed, elevated 
or depressed. The terminal joint of the tail merely 
stripped of its feathers, is, as we know, somewhat 
heart-shaped, owing to the muscles, which are con- 
tiguous to the bone, and to the lateral arrangement of 
the capsules for the reception of the quills of the tail- 
feathers. The mechanism of the tail of a common 
fowl will convey a good idea of the subject. The tail- 
feathers vary in size, length, shape, and strength, in 
various groups or genera; they’vary also in number; 
their usual number, however, is twelve, sometimes they 
amount to fourteen, and in the gallinaceous tribes 
to eighteen, or even more. The tail-feathers of the 
common buzzard afford a good illustration of their 
ordinary arrangement. Six on each side are disposed 
one above another, and they partially over-lay each 
other, the lateral one on each side being overlaid by 
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the next in succession, and-so on to-the-centre; of. the 
two central feathers one overlays the other. The quills 
of the tail-feathers are hidden beneath what are termed 
the upper tail coverts, which in some birds, as the 
peacock, the resplendent trogon (Trogon resplendens, 
Gould), &c., form long flowing plumes of exquisite 
beauty. Beneath, the quills of the tail-feathers are 
covered by under tail coverts, consisting of lax feathers, 
and in some birds, as the marabou, forming plumes of 
great softness and delicacy. Occasionally, indeed, as 
in the ostrich, the menura superba (lyre-bird of Aus- 
tralia, see Cut in No. 317), and others, the tail-feathers 
themselves lose their ordinary character, and are soft, lax, 
and flowing. Having thus sketched out the general 
plan upon which the wings and the tails of the feathered 
race are organized, we shall next take q rapid survey of 
the principal modifications in form and character ex- 
hibited by them, in’ connexion with the influence such 
modifications have upon flight. _ 
[To be continued.) 





THE VALUE OF THE INTELLECT. 
(Extracted from ‘ Self-Formation ; or, the History of an 
Individual Mind.) 

I nave set forth the whole course of my intellect from 
first to last, running it through “ even from my boyish 
days,” and copying from my memory, as they occurred to 
me, its quick vicissitudes, its changes between light and 
darkness, between despair and hope, between triumph 
and disappointment; in short, I have recounted the 
series of my experiments—true, genuine experiments 
made upon myself—a lesson worthy of all acceptance, 
and study, and observance; for, assure thyself, reader, 
in intellectual as in natural philosophy, it is only by the 
practice of experiments that we can hope to be effectual : 
we must try ourselves at all points before we can know 
our faculties, or put them to their use, or give them 
their right direction. And now I have to cast up my 
account, to set my hire against my labour, my profit 
against my loss, and ascertain the balance. How, then, 
does it stand? This is the main point, and it should 

be developed clearly. 

In the first place, when all is told, I am neither rich, 
nor powerful, nor renowned among my fellow men. 
My intellectual advancement, whatever it may be, has 
either fallen short of these things, or left them on one 
side: if they be the greatest good, the true riches, then 
am I poor indeed, and doubtless I should be so re- 
garded in the opinion of many men. “ We judge the 
tree hy its fruit,” so probably they will tell me; “ and 
it is in vain that on this tree of yours we look for such 
fruit as is beautiful to the worldly eye or pleasing to the 
worldly palate. Your philosophy may be well enough 
for your idle dreamers until they wake from their 
dreaminess to disappointment; but for us, what we 
have proved we will hold fast; we know better things, 
we will none of your false ware—away with it.” 

. However, for myself, I must confess, though it is 
yet an early day for me to complain, that I have missed, 
hitherto, these great objects of ambition. But how, 
and why? Assuredly not in consequence of my in- 
tellectual exertions; it is not from .them that my 
failure has originated,—forefend the thought !—on the 
contrary, my only chance of success depends on them. 
I am convinced that Voltaire is right, where he tells us 
that the spirit of business is the same with the true 
spirit of literature. The perfection of each is in the 
union of energy and thoughtfulness, of the active and 
contemplative essence; an union commended by Lord 
Bacon as the concentrated excellence of our nature. 
And of this truth [I have had experience. By the 
course of practice and experiment heretofoe recounted 
by me, I had advanced myself from mere passive 
childishness of intelleet to.something like the maturity 
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of manhood. I had vindicated myself from my base 
and most irksome subjugation to feebleness, nervous- 
ness, and the whole host of mental infirmities; and J 
had attained, in their stead, a certain degree, not a very 
high one, I admit, of clearness, comprehensiveness, and 
confidence—energy, industry, and perseverance. Now, 
it is quite certain that these qualities can be no hin- 
drance to the worldly advancement of any man; on 
the contrary, they conduce to it necessarily, and most 
manifestly. Generally, even in these brisk and-giddy- 
paced times, these dogdays of competitionary heat, they 
will command suécess ; but they cannot do so always, 
Moreover, as I must admit the truth, even when she is 
a messenger of evil, therefore I allow the fact, that 
the cultivation of the intellect in its true and proper 
method, from the very uprightness and high- mindedness 
that it gives, is apt on some occasions to throw difficul- 
ties in our way, or, rather, to prevent our evasion of 
them. Where the entrance to preferment is low, and 
the whole passage crooked, there the worldling has the 
advantage; he is then at home; he can creep and 
crawl along where he cannot walk uprightly; while 
the man of high intellect will stoop to no such degrada- 
tion. Hence he may miss his points; as they say in 
the language of the turf, he is liable to be shut out and 
precluded from laying himself out fairly in the race. 
But this, after all, is but the sufferance of a moment; 
and as sutely as he bears it here, so will he be rewarded 
for it hereafter ; and, besides, it is in itself but a small 
matter, compared with the great and many advantages 
for worldly furtherance that belong in other respects to 
intellectual eminence. 

But it is a miserable mistake; though by no means 
an unfrequent one, to suppose that the value of the in- 
tellect consists mainly or principally in its sufficiency 
for our worldly furtherance. The man who can come 
to such a conclusion, is in much the same degree of 
baseness and absurdity as those who were followers of 
our Saviour only for the sake of the loaves and fishes. 
We value intelligence high, not because it may lead us 
to such things, as indeed it often does, but because it 
raises us above them. He who has the fewest wants 
is the nearest to the gods—so it was said by a philoso- 
pher; and there is much truth in the saying. To be 
free from imaginary cravings is in itself a great for- 
tune; greater than the greatest wealth of the greatest 
leviathans in riches can enable them to reach. Not 
that IT am one of those who regard the advantages of 
this world as things absolutely of no account. Good 
houses, and good clothes, and good carriages, and good 
possessions, generally are welcome, for the most part, 
even to the most rational man. I would not detract 
from them; let thera pass for their full value: only 
thus much would I say, that the only effect upon our 
welfare, of these and all other external things, is by 
their impressions upon the mind. But impressions 
from without, as I have already stated, never fail to 
be dulled and deadened by repetition. We become 
gradually indifferent to them; at last we regard them 
but little, if at all: the place that they should supply 
is become a mere blank to us. But our intellectual 
habits, on the contrary, are strengthened by exercise ; 
they become quicker, more vivid, and more agreeable, 
from day to day; even where they do nothing more, 
they fill the void of our existence, and that most pleas- 
ingly. Besides, as the mind is the man, we must 
address ourselves to the mind, if we would procure the 
man’s enjoyment; we must frame it to energy, and 
quickness, and sensibility, else is the heart like lead, a 
cold, heavy, inert, impassible mass. A person of loose, 
and feeble, and listless disposition will be feeble and 
listless still, though he be surrounded with pleasurable 
resources. They will merely tantalize him; he cannot 
make them available; he has not strength enough to 
extract from*them the virtue, the efficacy towards hap- 
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piness that really belongs to them. He can do nothing 
with great means ; whereas the man of intelligence, 
quick, lively, and full of spirit, can make much of very 
little means, turn all things to account, find everywhere 
a soul of gladness, “and good in everything.” -More- 
ever, the wealth of this world labours to the end of 
happiness by a very cumbrous and unwieldy apparatus; 
whereas the intellect acts immediately, goes straight to 
its mark, and hardly ever fails of it. 

Thus am I requited. This is the service that my 
mind, with all the pains that I have bestowed upon it, 
has rendered me; and, verily, the reward is not such 
as to attract the worldly eye, or kindle the lust of covet- 
ousness. There is nothing of show or glitter in it; 
nothing of pomp or circumstance—it is sterling, but 
simple gold. In the world’s esteem I am not a jot the 
wealthier for its possession ; except, indeed, so far as it 
has saved me from wastefulness and profligacy. WNei- 
ther by its means have I arrived, nor am I ever likely to 
arrive, at greatness. It speaks not in the trumpet blast 
of fame, but in the still voice of consciousness. Nor yet 
am I altogether sure that my mind, as I have framed it, 
will ensure me what.is called success in life, for this de- 
pends not on one’s self—occasion may be wanting to it, 
competition may keep it out, accident may frustrate it. 

But though it has given me none of these things, it 
has doné me a far bétter service, inasmuch as it has 
enabled me ‘to forego them, and to live contentedly 
without them. Itean never assure me the favours of 
fortune, but it has made me independent of her. By 
its aid I can find my happiness in’ myself, instead of 
looking for it anxiously and hurriedly and vainly in 
things without me. This is my reward; and, on the 
whole, comparing what I have gained with what T have 
undergone, I am well satisfied with it—satisfied to the 
very fulness of gratitude. 

I do not mean to say that the habitual exercise of the 
intellect ends necessarily in this result; but, at least, it 
tends to it necessarily. And, when combined with reli- 
gious feeling, it cannot fail-to work on others as it did 
on me; to ensure them, that is, a firm and steady foot- 
ing throughout their walk of life, to render them supe- 
rior to casualties, and to endow them with the strength 
and self-sufficiency of the man described by Horace :— 

“In seipso totus, teres atque rotundus, * * * 
In quem manca ruit semper Fortuna *.” 

These are great endowments, glorious gifts; but 
there is one above them all, and indéed beyond all 
price, that may be considered as belonging, not exclu- 
sively, but properly, to intellectual superiority. This 
is the development of religion: For there is much of 
mutual dependence between the mind: and soul: they 
lend aid, each to the other, and conspire amicably. I 
believe that a certain degree of intellectual force is 
absolutely-necessary for the existence of true religion. 
It is only by thought that we can arrive at reason. 
Reason alone, cali ‘reflective reason, is equa! to the 
subjugation of the passions; and the passions must 
first be subjugated, ere religion can prove itself. ~I 
have stated this truth elsewhere; in an earlier part of 
my book I Have’dwelt upon it more at large. I offer 
it again here, not to insist upon it any further, but in 
order that the impression of this religious advantage 
may be the last upon my reader's mind. " 

Truly, then, did Solomon say unto us, ** Wisdom is 
the principal thing; therefore get wisdom, and with all 
thy .getting, get-understanding. Exalt her, and’ she 
shall promote thee: she shall bring thee to honour, 
when thou dost embrace her. Forsake her not, and 
she shall preserve thee: love her, and-she- sifall keep 
thee,” Such is his injunction, and I will not weakea 

* “ Who on himself relies, * * * f 

- + And breaks misfortune with superior force.” yt 

opris -  Frawow, | Satires, liby diy Sat, 7, 
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it by any addition of my own. This only will I say, 
that the prize so set forth by him is open to every man; 
and he who refuses it, who turns away from his happi+ 
ness, when it is offered to him on so fair terms, is 
guiltier, in my judgment, than the suicide, 





DIET. ; { 
Tre stomach, says Areteus, is the leader of pleasure 
and of pain. In other words, good-humour depends in 
a great measure on a good digestion; melancholy is 
first cousin to dyspepsia; and as a knock-down blow 
on the stomach destroys life at once, so will a number: 
of petty blows, dealt out to it in the shape of bad pro- 
visions, make life short and uncomfortable. 

One of the questions which meets us at the outset of 
this subject is, whether it is better to eat too much or 
too little, whether abstinence or satiety is to be preferred. 
It is easy to say, keep the mean, but as this is not easy’ 
to define, we would advise our readers, without deviating 
from strict temperance, to lean to the more genial ex- 
treme, und follow Celsus ratherthan Abernethy. “ Celsus 
could never have spoken it as a physician, had he not 
been a wise man withal, when he giveth it for one of 
the great precepts of health and lasting, that a man do 
vary and interchange contraries, but with an inclination 
to the more benign extreme; use fasting and full eat- 
ing, but, rather full eating; watching and sleep, but 
rather sleep ; sitting and exercise, but rather exercise, 
and the like: so shall nature be cherished and: yet 
taught masteries.” * 

diet, considered in tts general divisions.—It is 
almost unnecessary to state that the best diet for man’ 
consists of a mixture of animal and vegetable substances, 
with one mineral—salt. A few whimsical persons have, 
in various ages, abstained from animal food-; the most 
noted of these was Pythagoras, who flourished about: 
500 years before Christ, and from whom the modern 
feeders on vegetables alone are generally called Pytha- 
goreans.~ There is a Pythagorean sect in this country,’ 
and a Pythagorean cookery-book once fell ‘into our 
hands; it permitted the use of ezgs and milk. 

In favour of animal diet, on the other hand, in addi- 
tion to scriptural authority, and the usage of all ages 
and countries, we may allege the structure of the human’ 
body itself. We find that man not only resembles car~ 
nivorous as well as graminivorous animals in his teeth, 
but that: his intestines form a mean between those of 
the two classes ; neither so long as those of the animals 
destined to live on vegetables alone, nor so short as 
those of beasts of prey. Too exclusive an animal dief 
renders persons subject to violent inflammatory attacks ; 
and produces (as in the ease of butchers) that over- 
florid‘appearance which the superficial mistake for the 
hue of health, but which the discerning know to be but 
one step, and scarcely one step, removed from disease. 
Too exclusive a: vegetable diet reduces-the strength, and 
forms a race of men peculiarly Jiable to be mown down 
by low fevers. It must be confessed, however, that 
climate modifies these rules considerably. The native 
of a warm and dry country will prosper ona diet which 
would hardly sustain life in England; and the coarser 
inhabitafit of the north is benefited by a quantity of 
animal feod which would utterly disorganize the more 
delicate structure of the Hindoo. Habit, too, must 
everywhere be takén into consideration. Mr. Thackrah 
infornis us, in his ‘work on the diseases of artisans, that 
Irish recruits often suffer from the generous-diet allowed 
to soldiets ; and they are so sensible of the fact them- 
selves, that when attacked by disease they say to thé 
military surgeons, “Sif, it’s the mate that's killing me.” 
- Consequences of very injudicious diet.—If we wish 
to- know. What are the results of the most: injudiciows 

* ‘Bacon's Essays.’ —Of Regimen of Health, 
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diet perseveréd-in with the spirit of a martyr, we must 
not turn to the rich pies and champagne of the opulent 
epicure, nor to the tripe and gin of the inhabitant of 
St. Giles’s, but refer to the experiment tried upon his 
own person by a bold and ingenious physician of the 
last century—Dr. Stark. He began them in June, 
1769, and they terminated with his life in the following 
February. In reading the early life of those heroes 
whose exploits were destined one day to surpass all that 
minstrels had sung or poets imagined, we often find 
that the zeal of the young aspirant was inflamed to its 
highest pitch by a recital of the deeds of his predeces- 
sors: and in like manner Dr. Stark seems to have been 
encouraged in his course by what he calls ‘ Facts re- 
lating to Diet,’ which are sufficiently interesting to jus- 
tify us in quoting them. 

* Dr. B..Franklin, of Philadelphia, informed me that 
he himself, when a journeyman printer, lived a fortnight 
on bread and water, at the rate of 10 lbs. of bread per 
week, and that he fourid himself stout and hearty with 
this diet. 

“ He-likewise told me that he knew a gentleman, 
who, having been taken by the Barbary corsairs, was 
employed to work in the quarries, aud that the only 
food allowed him was barley, a certain quantity of 
which was put into his pockets every morning ; water 
he found at.the place of labour; his practice was, to 
eat alittle now and then, whilst at work, and having 
remained many years in slavery, he had acquired so far 
the habit of eating frequently and little at a time, that 
when he returned home his only food was gingerbread 
nats, which he carried in his pocket, and of which h 
ate from time to time. ; 

“* By Sir John Pringle I was told that the inhabitants 
of Zephalonia, during some parts of the year, live wholly 
on currants. He also said that he knew a lady, now. 
ninety years of age, who ate only the pure fat of meat. 

“I learned from Dr. Mackenzie, that many of the 
poor people near Inverness never took any kind of 
animal food, not even eggs, cheese, butter, or milk. 

“ Mr. Hewson informed me that Mr. Orred, a surgeon 
at Chester, knew a ship's crew, who, being detained at 
sea after all their provisions were consumed, lived, one 
part of them on tobacco, the other on sugar ; and that 
the latter generally died of the scurvy, whilst the former 
remained free from this disease, or soon recovered. 

“ Dr. Cirelli says, that the Neapolitan physicians 
frequently allow their patients in fevers nothing but 
water for forty days together. 

** Mr. Slingsby has lived many years on bread, milk, 
and vegetables, without animal food or wine; he has 
excellent spirits, is very vigorous, and has been free 
from the gout ever since he began this regimen. 

“ Dr. Knight has also lived many years on a diet 
strictly vegetable, excepting eggs in puddings, milk 
with his tea and chocolate, and butter. He finds wine 
necessary to him. Since he lived in this manner he 
has been free from the gout.*” 

These specimens of fantastic diet do not require 
much commentary: currants (i. e. the small raisins of 
Zante) are among the most indigestible articles, and 
in large quantities would produce violent diarrhea ; 
even a fever patient cannot live on water alone for 
forty days ; and tobacco will dull the appetite, but not 
nourish the body. 

Let us now proceed to Dr. Stark’s own experiments. 
On the 24th of June he began with a diet of bread and 
water, which he had the fortitude to continue till the 
26th of July, when he changed it for one of bread, 
water, and sugar. On the llth of August, “I ate 
twenty-four ounces of bread and sixteen ounces of 
sugar, but the last part of it with great abhorrence. I 
now perceived small ulcers on the inside of my cheeks, 

* Stark’s Works, pp. 92-3. 
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particularly near a bad tooth, in the lower jaw, of the 
right side; the gums of the upper jaw, of the same 
side, were swelled und red, and bled when pressed with 
the finger; the right nostril was also internally red or 
purple, and very painful.”—p. 102.. 

his diet was succeeded by one of bread and water, 
with oil of olives. This reduced him to such a state, 
that on the 8th of September he was so weak and low 
that he almost fainted in walking across his room. His 
fourth diet was of bread, water, and milk ; his fifth of 
bread and water, with roasted goose. We then come to 
diets of bread and water with boiled. beef; bread and 
water with sugar; bread with boiled beef and water; 
&c. &e. The last mess but one, which appears to have 
given the finishing stroke to Dr. Stark’s digestive 
organs, wearied by the eccentricities of eight months, 
was a diet of bread or flour with honey, and infusion of 
tea or of rosemary. When flour was used, it was made 
into a pudding with the honey. The last diet was of 
bread, Cheshire cheese, and infusion of rosemary... On 
the 18th of February, Dr. Stark took bread ;with in- 
fusion of rosemary, but no cheese. On this day: his 
complaints became serious, and in spite of good medical 
advice, he died on the 23rd. ; : 

Dr. Currie terminates the account of one of his ex- 
periments on cold bathing with the remark that the 
chief thing he learned from it was, that it was, not 
rashly to be repeated; we fear that the same melan- 
choly lesson is almost the only thing to be, deduced 
from Dr. Stark’s experiments.’ They appear to have 
destroyed him by causing an inflammation of the ali- 
mentary canal. . > Ji sod eke 

Nor are these whimsical diets bettér suited for beast 
than for man,'as* appears from some of Majendie’s 
cruel experiments :—** A dog fed upon white sugar and 
water exclusively, appeared, for seven or eight days, to 
thrive upon this sustenance... He was lively,—ate and 
drank with avidity. ‘Towards the second week, how- 
ever, he began to lose flesh, though his appetite con- 


.| tinued good. In .the third week he lost his liveliness 


and appetite; and an ulcer formed in the middle, of 
each cornea, which perforated it, and the humours. of 
the eye escaped: the animal became more and more 
feeble, and died the thirty-seccnd day of the experi- 
ment. .Results nearly similar ensued with dogs fed 
upon olive oil and distilled water, but no ulceration of 
the’ cornea took place ;—and upon dogs fed with gum, 
and with butter, 

“A dog fed with white bread made from pure wheat, 
and with water, died at the expiration of fifty days. 
Another, fed exclusively on military biscuit, suffered no 
alteration in its health. 

“ Rabbits or guinea-pigs fed upon one substance 
only, as corn, hay, barley, cabbage, carrots, &c., die 
with all the marks of inanition, generally in the first 
fortnight, and sometimes sooner. 

“An ass fed upon boiled rice died in fifteen days, 
having latterly refused its nourishment. A cock lived 
for many months upon this substance, and preserved 
its health, 

“ Dogs fed exclusively with cheese, or with hard 
eggs, are found to live for a considerable period; but 
become feeble, meagre, and lose their hair *,” 

We will conclude this account of injurious diet with 
two observations. The first is, that variety, which is 
proverbially charming, is in diet absolutely necessary ; 
the second is, that concentrated food, such as jelly or 
strong soup, is to be used but sparingly, as it is not very 
nourishing, and is remarkably difficult of digestion, 

* « Mayo’s Physiology,’ 2nd edition, pp. 208-9. 
(To be continued.) 
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